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of greed, parasitism, and dog-eat-dog flourished, he became
a Socialist. An incurable optimist, he fondly imagined
(for a time, at any rate) that cruelty-springs from man-made
religious and political systems and not from human nature.
Without favour Shaw may be admitted also to the first
category of cruelty-haters. He is not particularly fond of
animals, however. Not a countryman, he cannot take them
(any more than children) for granted. His relations with
animals and children are always a little too conscious, a little
too studied; and he always seems so naively surprised at
getting on with them so well that he is inclined to make a
song and dance about it. Actually, Shaw is not only not
averse to animals, but his poor opinion of the present human
animal leads him to respect all other animals by comparison.
Who knows, he might say, what profundities may not lie
in the philosophy of a cat, or what ecstasy in the flight
of a bird?
But to hurt an animal, either for science or sport, let
alone to 'larn it to be a toad,' is alien to Shaw's nature.
Incorrigibly vicious animals must be killed, of course, in-
cluding vicious human animals, because unchecked they
would eventually make life intolerable and impossible. But
that they must be killed or 'kept down' painlessly is the
burden of his lifelong plea. Apart from his passipn for
killing the dangerous, the incorrigible, and the pestiferous,
his attitude towards animals is Buddhistic and Franciscan.
He would not willingly hurt the smallest of them,
There is a strong streak of fastidiousness in Shaw, It
drives him to regard flesh-eating as 'cannibalism with the
heroic dish omitted,' and to induce a guest to come to
lunch with the assurance: 'You needn't be afraid. We
always have plenty of dead bodies for my wife to eat' To
this streak of squeamishness, too, may be traced Shaw's
rejection of the God of his fathers, when he found in-
credible an Almighty Being who, being all-mighty, could
yet choose to be coarse enough to combine in his handiwork
of Man the reproductive and the excretory organs.
Add to this fastidious streak a streak of natural rebellion
and a tendency to push an idea to its limit, and it becomes
clear why Shaw extends his hatred of cruelty to hatred of